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ABSTRACT 



In this publication, the authors review the 
historical development of South Dakota communities in the perspective 
of community change as it occurred in the United States resulting 
from several important societal factors during the period from 
1940-1960. The authors emphasize that, while societal influences 
continue to operate, forcing adjustment at the local level, 
additional factors are stimulating further adjustment. Communities 
continue to grow and decline, depending upon how they are able to 
adjust to factors such as commercialization in agriculture, 
diminishing local control, and rural migration. Tables are appended 
which include population data for each incorporated place in South 
Dakota. (Author/LS) 
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In this publication, we attempt to review the historical development of 
South Dakota communities in the perspective of community change as it 
occurred in the United States resulting from several important societal 
factors. We emphasize that while societal influences continue to operate, 
forcing adjustment at the local level, additional factors are stimulating 
further adjustment today. Data are presented concerning these factors for 
the 1940-1960 period. 

Communities continue to grow and decline depending upon how they are 
able to adjust to rapidly changing conditions. Tables are presented in the 
appendix which include population data for every incorporated place in 
South Dakota. 
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Population Change in South Dakota Small 
Towns and Cities, 1949-1960 



Donald R. Field, Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology 
Robert M. Dimit, Professorof Rural Sociology 



South Dakota communities have been under- 
going many and relatively rapid changes for the 
past several years. Technological changes in agri- 
culture have resulted in significant shifts in popu- 
lation, income distribution, and economic oppor- 
tunities. Relatively low income, lack of job 
opportunities, outmigration of people, lack of 
industry, and an inadequate tax base in relation to 
public services demanded, constitute some of the 
problems which are greatly affecting the lives of 
the people in their local communities. 

Settlement patterns developed in the 19th 
century were consistent with the transportation, 
communication, and social requirements of that 
time. However, tremendous changes have taken 
place in technology, transportation, and commu- 
nication which afreet the lives of persons living in 
our contemporary society. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that the systems of community 
organization which have existed in the past are no 
longer adequate to meet present day needs. 

Research projects by rural sociologists and 
others indicate people of South Dakota have 
experienced the effects of changes taking place in 
their local community. Knowing that communities 
are changing is not sufficient. We need to know 
why these changes are taking place, the result of 
these changes, and the kinds of adjustments needed 
to build communities which will be adequate in the 
future. 



Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study was to identify factors 
associated with growth and decline of incorporated 
places (i.e. small towns and cities) in South 
Dakota. This purpose or objective is part of a 
broader focus concerning the growth and decline 
of incorporated places in South Dakota. The 
Department of Rural Sociology currently has three 
objectives in its communities research program: 1) 
to identify factors associated with population 
change in communities, 2) to determine the results 
of such change, and 3) to identify the kinds of 
adjustments needed to build communities which 
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can grow and prosper in a constantly changing 
society. 

For example, while the general population trend 
for small towns is toward population decline, many 
small towns are growing, if we are to determine the 
kinds of adjustments needed to build communities 
for the future, we must first identify those factors 
associated with growth. Then our task is to 
measure the results or effects which such patterns 
of change have on the growing and declining 
community. 

Social change is rapid and continuous, yet much 
of our current thinking concerning communities 
and their prospects for the future is confined to a 
traditional agrarian image. Clearly, the social and 
economic relationships between the agricultural 
trade center and surrounding farm areas as 
depicted by Galpin and others have been super- 
seded.! Social and economic ties now link the 
inhabitants of communities and surrounding areas 
to a larger sphere of social action. Modifications in 
the trade center— farm relationship arising from an 
enlargement in farm operations, increased mechani- 
zation, specialization, and fewer farms, plus a 
larger selection of consumer products — have 
drastically altered the social and economic posture 
of many trade center communities. 

If a community in such a relationship were 
completely dependent upon agriculture for 
economic support, we might expect it to decline, 
considering the many changes in farm operations. 
Documentary films and magazine articles con- 
cerning agricultural communities depict this 
general situation. But little evidence has been 
presented to date to account for the factors 
associated with growth of many small towns in an 
agricultural area such as South Dakota. 

Part of the reason for misconceptions con- 
cerning rural communities and the assumption that 
all small communities are declining comes from the 
traditional picture of the agricultural community. 
In the past, visitors to the countryside had little 
difficulty in identifying a rural community. It was 



J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community , 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison, Bulletin No. 
34, May 1915, 
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